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the attendants would be arranged somewhat after the order of " watches " 
on shipboard, and experience would soon indicate the hours at which 
calls would be made, and their average number in any given locality. 
Under judicious administration, it would seem that such a system could be made 
self-supporting almost, at once, and perhaps lodging rooms and other needed 
ameliorations ot city life might follow in due course. As an evidence of what can 
be done in an out-of the- way locality, I may specify the New York Fruit 
and Flower Mission, which has a large restaurant just across the way from Belle- 
vue Hospital, at the foot of East Twenty-sixth street. It is such a model of clean- 
liness and good order, although frequented by all sorts of rough characters, that 
the hospital attendants, doctors, nurses and the rest find it a most acceptable 
resort, while the prices are so moderate, and the bill of fare so excellent, that even 
an habitu6 of Delmonico's might be temporarily reformed if he could be induced 
to pay the place a visit. 

Thomas Cart Pitkin. 

VIII. 

" LEARNING TO WRITE ENGLISH." 

The school-master is willing to learn. No class of people interests and disap- 
points him more than the self -constituted advisers, who, from the outside, delight 
in telling him how and how not to teach. 

If school-masters should set about advising railroad magnates, bankers and 
second hand dealers how to manage their business, and should undertake to in- 
struct lawyers, doctors and literary people how to follow their professions, we 
might be able to afford some interesting reading, make ourselves ridiculous and 
call forth unlimited indignation. We would probably hear somsthing about the 
traditional " shoe-makei sticking to his last." and be reminded in forcible terms 
to conHne our genius to our own affairs. Being docile, and having a little of that 
rare commodity called sense of propriety, and endowed with an appreciation of the 
ludicrous, we do not retaliate. 

The critics of public school methods of instruction usually have a small but 
useful idea to promulgate ; a little logic and much nourish of rhetorical trumpets. 
To give striking effects to their invectives they indulge in lurid statements that 
originate in a misconception of the facts, immature judgment or in a disordered, 
imagination. To accept these criticisms as true to the facts would brand the 
teachers of this country as imbeciles, as densely stupid and persistently ignorant 
of the demands of their calling. 

In the May Review is a caustic article under the title standing at the head of 
this communication. Doubtless it is conclusive to the writer. The other side is 
entitled a hearing. The contributor asserts that a " thing, the simplest in the 
world, which is entirely neglected in our public schools," is spelling at dictation. 
The educational value of writing to dictacion, so clearly and logically stated by 
the author, is recognized by teachers everywhere. Every educational paper for 
ten years has been full of devices, exercises and directions for dictation spelling ; 
every respectable course of study, every work oo the science of pedagogy, every 
school report emphasizes the importance of this line of work. 

When yc"ir contributor asserts " It is the reading-book, not the sr elling-book, 
that should h > used to learn to spell," he reiterates an error onre popular but long 
since exploded. A few years ago a crusade against the spelling-book swept over 
this country. For some time teachers, superintendents and boards of education 
worried along without it. All sorts of expedients were employed. Partisan 
friends of the movement watched eagerly for the results that they had predicted. 
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Disappointment and disaster attended this experiment and spasm of reform. 
Spelling, and all the school work of which it is the basis, deteriorated alarmingly. 
To-day the spelling-book in some form is back in the schools ; nor will it be 
banished again while the present race of teachers lasts. Careful experimentation, 
close observation and enlightened experience have established the spelling-book as 
an educational necessity. 

The same article calls the spelling of word lists a "stupid practice." The plan is 
less popular and prevalent than formerly. But I am easily skeptical af ter-ail , whether 
dictation and sentence work are accomplishing far better results than the old 
fashioned oral and written spellinz of lists of words. To say the least it is modest 
and wise in us to be conservative in our assertions that any particular method is 
the method in spelling, or, indeed, in any branch of educational work. Nowa- 
days the pupil catches the drift of the meanings of words from the way in which 
they are used in the sentence or context, and is prone to be satisfied with that. In 
the olden times new and abstract words created curiosity as to their meaning and 
use, which was satisfied only by the teacher or dictionary. Take the wovdphthisis 
quoted by our critic as an illustration, the peculiar orthography was sufficient to 
make a pupil anxious to know what it meant, whether an animal, a disease, 
or something to eat or wear. In the sentence, he died of phthisis, after a long 
and painful illness, the child knows at once that it is a malady likely to prove 
fatal, and gives the word no further thought. If, however, our pupil failed to 
learn at the times just what the word meant, his attention was arrested the 1 
instant he heard or saw it used; he recognized an old offender; perhaps he got a 
"head mark "or was "spelled down" by that word. " Parallel " went round 
our class when I was a small boy. The spelling and the meaning of that word 
were forever fixe! in my mind. So austere, eimeter, cemetery, chamomile, and 
scores of words that decimated our ranks or " spelled the whole school down," 
come to me as I pen these lines. 

"There is no surer way of making a simpleton of a boy than by drilling him for 
a ' spelling match,' " says our friend. Not an inconsiderable amount of spelling 
was learned in that way. It also taught the boy to think while on his feet ; to be 
calm and collected in his ideas in a crisis ; to be quick to decide and act, for he 
took the word almost before " next " was called ; rivalry stirred the ambition of 
more than one sluggish soul ; victory awakened the sense of achievement in many 
a mind unconscious of its powers. To place every letter in " metempsychosis" 
quickly and accurately was a drill in attention to details that has given many a 
man a grasp upon complicated and perplexing affairs. The memory may be " the 
poorest of faculties," but too few ever reach that plane of intellectuality where 
they can rely upon a prompt and unerring memory. 

Webster's spelling-book is called the " stupidest and most meaningless book in 
existence." It is full of dictation and reading exercises; is that the reason? I 
have heard many people acknowledge gratefully their obligations to the old "ele- 
mentary spelling-book," not alone for its aid in spelling, but for its" proverbs and 
sentiments which influeuced their lives. No single-handed critic can ever pile 
such epithets deep enough upon the "old blue-back" to detract one iota from the 
reverent regard with which it is held. 

F. B. Gaum. 
IX. 

POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS AND TELEGRAPHS. 

There is no sentiment so widely spread and so deeply rooted among the work- 
ingmen of America, whether organized or unorganized, as the sentiment against 
monopolies. It is so intense that it may be regarded as an ineradicable prejudice 



